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PURPOSE 



The purpose of this pilot study was to develop information which 
might be helpful to secondary schools in making decisions about using 
programmed self-instruction in foreign languages. 

Introductory course programs have been published but as yet they 

1 2 3 I ^ 

have not been generally accepted. Mueller, Morton, Valdman, Clark, 
and others have reported on the more or less successful use of self- 
instruction by college students, but very little has been published which 
shows the results of using programmed foreign language courses at the 
secondary level. Programs still under development were used with some 
degree of success by high school students in studies made by Bell and 
McDonald^ and by Schulze, Arendt, and Rainey. 



W. H. Mueller, "Programmed Language Instruction Six Years Later," 
in T. H. Mueller, ed.. Proceedings of the Seminar on Programmed Learning , 

The University of Kentucky Twentieth Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, 
Ky., April 29, I 967 (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1968), pp. 38-49. 

2p. R. Morton, The Lindenwood Experiment (Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., 1965; USOE Contract OE-5-14-020) . 

^A. Valdman, "Self-instruction in Language Learning," I R^ , II, 1 
(April 1964), pp. 1 - 36 . 

\}. H. Clark, "Using Programmed Language Courses in College," in T. 

H. Mueller, ed.. Proceedings of the (1967) Semmar on Programmed Learning, 
pp. 11 - 17 . See also W. H. Clark, "Programmed German" and D. G. Reiff, 
"Programmed Spanish," in R. G. Pierleoni, ed.. Perspectives In Program m i^ 
(Rochester, N. Y.: Genesee Valley Chapter of the National Society for Pro- 

grammed Instruction and the University of Rochester, I 967 ), PP* 30 3 an 

35-37. 

5r. Bell and P. S. McDonald, Experimental Use of SeTf- Instructional 
Cour ses i n Russ ian and Spanish by Secondary School. Students (Arl | 

County Public Schools, Arlington, Va., 1964; USOE Contract OE 3 33). 

^S. Shulze, J. Arendt, and R. Rainey, A Two Y^ itu^ o^ 
of Programmed Materials for the Instruction of French m. Hi.gh Schoo l 
(Minneapolis: Minneapolis Publ ic Schools , 1966). 






Shulze et cormiented (p. 24) that one of the limitations of their 
study may have been that the teacher involved had had no experience in the 
use of programmed materials. This opinion coincides with one expressed by 
Rushton. superintendent of the Roanoke. Virginia, public schools, in his 
report on the trial use of programmed materials in his district. Rushton 
emphasized the importance of proper preparation for teachers who are to 
administer programmed courses. The teacher, in addition to being competent 
in his subject field, must also be familiar with the fundamentals of the 
programming process in order to choose a course wisely and use it ef- 
fectively. A teacher who started out with an unfavorable attitude toward 
programmed learning was not likely to obtain good results, and the results 
would also be affected by the attitudes of pupils, parents, and school 
administrators. Unfortunately, Rushton published no data on the use of 
foreign language programs. 

The importance of the teacher's attitude is also stressed in a 

O 

standard work by Lysaught and Williams. They suggest that a teacher is 
not likely to use programmed instruction, or, if he does use it, will not 
do so to best advantage until he "has done some programming and demonstrated 
to himself that he can control this new pedagogical method." 

Our purpose, then, was to make a pilot study of programmed foreign 
language courses used under supervision of specially trained teachers. 



^E. W. Rushton, Programmed Learning : The Roanoke Experiment^ 

(Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1965). 

^J. P. Lysaught and C. M. Williams, A Guide to Progr ammed 
I ns truct i on (New York: Wiley, 1963), p. 23. 
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This does not necessarily i^ply that schools will wish to substitute self- 
instruction for classroom instruction. But it does recognize that any 
school will want some indication in advance that the instruction will be 
adequate in terms of its curriculum, before it will install a programmed 

course. 

The specific question set for this study was this: If high school 

students are given approximately the equivalent of their first-year course 
by means of programmed self-instruction, under the supervision of a teacher 
who understands what is involved and is thoroughly familiar with the 
materials being used, will they be able to cope satisfactorily with the 
second-year classroom course? 
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CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

The plan in general was that during a six-week university summer 
session, training would be provided for a small group of high school 
foreign language teachers, while at the same time students from their 
schools worked through an introductory programmed course under the super- 
vision of persons familiar with theory and techniques of programmed 
instruction. After the suirmer the supervisory function would be taken 
over by the high school teachers, who would observe the progress of these 
students in the second-level classroom course, and stand ready to give 
them help if and when needed. In addition to measuring and reporting on 
pupil achievement, the study was to investigate attitudes toward program- 
med instruction on the part of the students, teachers, and school 
administrators involved. 

Participants 

Commercially available programmed courses In German and Spanish 
have been used as first semester courses on a self-instructional basis at 
the University of Rochester since 1964. Experienced staff, equipment, and 
facilities to accomodate as many as thirty students simultaneously were 
thus available to the project. 

Schools in the area were invited to participate in the project, 
with the understanding that each school would send to the summer session 
a group of students, all of whom would be beginners, and a teacher of the 
same language (either German or Spanish) which that group intended to 
study. The only requirements of the students were that they be willing 



to spend the necessary time (up to four hours per day), stay with the 
course for the six-week summer session, and continue in the second year 
classroom course in the fall. The participating teachers were required 
to attend two special three-week workshops during the summer, observe the 
pupiis from their respective schools, and stand ready to give them help 

when needed during the second-year course. 

Considerable interest was shown by the schools, but because of 
resignations and other commitments of their teachers', eventually only one 
city schooi and three suburban schools were able to take part in the 
project. Two of the four available teachers happened to be in German, 
two in Spanish. A totai of nineteen students from these schools volun- 
teered; only seventeen are discussed in this report, since the other 
did not meet the requirements (one, although highly successful in the 
progranmed course, was unable because of his schedule to continue in the 
second-year course; the other failed to spend the required time on the 
programmed course and did not complete it). The seventeen students 
ranged in age from fourteen to seventeen years at the beginning of the 
suimier. Two had completed the eighth grade, seven the ninth, seven the 
tenth, and one the eleventh. Three were boys, fourteen were girls. Their 
previous foreign language study ranged from none (two pupils) to eight or 
nine years (three pupils). Three came from the city school; the others 
were distributed more or less evenly among the suburban schools. 

Phase One- Proorammed Courses a nd Teachers' Worksho ps 

Administration of the programmed course. The plan called for 



specially tralnecJ teachers to 



work with the high school students. 
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Obviously the participating high school teachers were not in a position at 
the beginning of the project to function in this capacity, so the project 
staff included two teaching assistants, one for the German and one for the 
Spanish group. Both are holders of master's degrees, have studied pro- 
grammed learning in university courses, and are thoroughly familiar with 
the programs used in the project. They were expected to supervise the 
pupils, seeing to it that they received materials currently and progressed 
in their work; to see that pupils did not spend too much time uninter- 
ruptedly; to answer students' questions, including giving cultural 
information not specifically connected with the materials where this was 
appropriate; to monitor students' pronunciation and help the worst 
performers to pronounce at least understandably; to keep notes of indi- 
vidual pupils' difficulties; to give periodic tests; and to make an 
assessment of each pupil's achievement, at the end of the course. They 
were expressly told that they were not "instructors" in the usual sense, 
that the programmed materials were doing the teaching, and that their 
general function was to facilitate the pupils' learning. 

The courses used in the project, Sapon's Spani,^ A and Sparnsh B 
and Ellert's German A (for detailed descriptions see Appendix A), are 
presented in sets of programmed books accompanied by coordinated tapes. 

The electronic equipment used was in the form of "Audio Notebooks" 
(Electronic Futures, Inc.), compact tape players each supplied with an 
audio-active headset and a foot switch. Space for the learning activities 
was provided in the "Programmed Learning Studio" of the University's 
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Department of Languages and Linguistics. This consisted of two rooms ar 
ranged as a "library-type" language laboratory; the German group worked 

in one room, the Spanish in the other. 

The pupils had been told in advance that they would be required to 
work in the Studio five days a week for six weeks, spending up to four 
hours a day exclusive of interruptions for rest, recreation, and lunch 
(see Appendix B) . As it turned out, the students were able to complete 
their courses in 2k days of attendance from June 26 through July 31* The 
average time spent per day was about three hours; between 2.0 and 3.k 
hours for the German group, between 2.8 and 3.8 hours for the Spanish. 

Each pupil submitted, at the end of each day, a form showing the 
number of minutes spent during the day in working with the programmed 
materials. It was noted that several of the Spanish pupils indicated 
rather long stretches of time without interruptions; and it is of course 
possible that they did take time out without indicating the fact, in 
which case the figures for the Spanish group may be somewhat inflated. 

The assistants iii the two groups used periodic tests to follow the 
progress of the students. In the case of the German course, the tests 
used had been prepared by one of the authors of the course and voiced by 
a native speaker for use with the college students; there were five of 

these tests. The Spanish tests, six in all, were prepared by the assist- 

♦ 

ant in charge. They made use of discrimination frames from the program, 
questions based on material presented orally and through pictures, and 
"translation." With the German group, test recordings of pupils' 
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pronunciation were made in the second and third weeks, and the results 
discussed with the pupils. HLA-Cooperati ve Foreign Language Tests were 
given to all pupils on completion of the programmed courses. 

The instruction was in principle and in fact supplied mainly by the 
programmed materials themselves. Extra attention was given only when 
pupils requested it or when (in the case of the Spanish group) the as- 
sistant judged that some repetition of frames would be helpful. The 
German assistant estimated that no one in her group had received more than 
ten m utes of personal attention of this kind during the whole session. 

In th-t group, some duplicated sheets were prepared to summarize grammar 
points and vocabulary, but only when these were requested by the pupils. 

A negligible amount of supplementary "cultural" exposure was 
provided in the groups. In the case of the German, some short sound 
films were presented on one occasion; the pupils expressed their enjoyment 
but also were sonewhat frustrated by their inability to understand the 
sound track. In the case of Spanish, there were informal, impromptu 
"cultural discussions" with the assistant when pupils expressed curiosity. 



nr inn tat ion of teachers . The teacher participants began their 
summer's work in a three-week workshop (five days a week from 9:00 to 
3:00) which introduced them to programming principles. This worksh p, 
also given as a one-semester course during the academic year, is the 
present version of the pioneering programming course offered for the first 
time at the University in 1961. It gives a comprehensive introduction to 
the theories and techniques of programmed instruction, and requires the 
participant to construct, analyze, and revise a self-instructional program- 
me(J sequence in his own special field. 



I 
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After their "basic training," the four teachers took part in a 
second workshop under the direction of the project director. Again, the 
workshop lasted for three weeks, five days a week, 9:00 to 3:00. Here 
the activities were as follows: 

1. Study of the professional literature dealing with programmed 
instruction in foreign languages, especially basic surveys, reports of 
research and development, and Journal articles of a detai i&d nature. 

2. Intensive study of the programmed materials being used during 
the summer by their own students. 

3. Acquiring some familiarity with programmed courses other than 
those in 2. above, through examination of the course materials, and of 
the "Program Information Sheets" issued by the Clearinghouse for Self- 
Instructional Language Materials. 

4. Observation of pupils working with the programmed materials. 

On the basis of the activities described, the teav hers (those in 

each language working as a team) produced the following: 

A. A list of behavioral objectives for the first-year course in 
their specialty language, starting from a general statement by Nelson 
Brooks in the C.E.E.B. Colloquium on Curricular Change of 1963. 

B. A comparison of the content of the individual program with A. 
above, and with the content of the textbooks currently in use in first 
year courses in their schools. 

C. A set of suggestions for areas of language learning to which 
special attention might have to be given when the pupils proceeded to 
the second-level classroom course. 

D. A general criticism of the programmed course in use by their 
students, with relation to A., B., and C. above. 



Phase Two: The Follow-up 

At the end of the summer session the assistants made an assessment 
of each pupil's achievement and provided detailed comments concerning his 
strengths and weaknesses. These were transmitted to the schools along 
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with the teachers' memoranda concerning the programmed courses and their 
relation to the second-level courses in the respective schools. On the 
basis of this information, and taking into account students' academic 
records and their other conmi tments , the schools made the following place- 
ments: four students who had used the Spanish program were to go to a 

first-year course, five to second-year courses; the eight students who had 
completed the German program were assigned to second-year courses. In 
September one of the Spanish students took advantage of an opportunity to 
change to the third-year course, and one of the German students changed to 

a third-year course in January. 

In each of the four schools one of the workshop participants was 
available to observe and assist students from the programmed course; in 
two schools the second-year course was taught by the project participants. 
The German students in one school had some help in the fall, and one Spanish 
student was coached weekly throughout the year, but the others received no 

special help during the transition or afterward. 

The teachers were interviewed at the end of the first semester by 
the project director concerning the students' problems and achievement. 
Course grades for all students were collected after the first semester and 
at the end of the year, dues t i onna i res were administered to teachers, 
administrators, and students at the end of the year, when teachers were 
asked to submit a short account of each pupil's problems, strengths, and 
weaknesses in the follow-up course (see appendices under appropriate 

head! ng) . 
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RESULTS AND COMMENTS 

The most obvious of the immediate results of this study is that 
thirteen of the seventeen students went into advanced courses immediately 
after completing the programs and were successful in those courses. At 
the end of the first semester they were doing satisfactory, in several 
cases excellent, work. The "gap," such as it was, betv/een their prepa- 
ration and that of their classmates was filled comfortably, and with very 
little extra attention on the part of the teachers. By the end of the 
year eleven had finished their second-level courses with satisfactory 
grades or better, and two had completed third-level courses with final 
grades of 95 and 97 respectively (see Table 1, and teachers' comments in 

Append ix F) . 

The achievement of these students is not surprising in view of the 
scores they had made on MLA-Cooperati ve tests at the end of the programmed 
courses. Table I shows the scores as percentile rankings compared with a 
national sample of high school students in audio-lingual '.lasses at the 

end of the first year. 

A more detailed idea of the situation during the year in the 
respective schools can be gained from the reports which the classroom 
teachers gave when interviewed at the end of the first semester, at the 
middle of Phase Two. With respect to the four language skills, teachers 
reported that the overall performance of the "average" project pupil was 
above average in speaking and reading, good in writing, and very good in 
listening. Ten of the thirteen were "excellent" in listening comprehen- 
sion, six were "excellent" in speaking, two were "excellent" in reading. 
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TABLE I 

STUDENT APTITUDE, ACHIEVEMENT, AND RELATED INFORMATION 

















Coop. 


Tests 


4 


HS/0 


Course 


Grades^ 


Pupil 


1 


School 


Year 


Age MLAT^ 


Time- 


! L 


S 


R 


W 


DAt5 


' Fall 


Exam 


Year 


Level 

G-4 


III 


A 


11 


16 


167 


78 


86 


88 


48 


65 


_ 6 


91 


95 


1005 

I Q 


97 


S-2 




A 


11 


17 


147 


72 


73 


66 


91 


81 


97 


91 


100 


949 


95 


Level 


II 






















86 




94 


99 


S-1 




A 


11 


15 


144 


67 


82 


53 


66 


63 


99 


100 


G-8 




B 


11 


16 


129 


54 


65 


69 


48 


58 


756 


86 


94 


90 


92 


S-5 




A 


12 


17 


109 


79 


76 


34 


76 


63 




86 


94 


81 


90 


G-3 




B 


11 


15 


131 


50 


82 


27 


68 


58 


95 


91 


89 


86 


88 


G-1 




B 


11 


15 


134 


49 


82 


36 


84 


58 


95. 


93 


84 


85 


85 


S-"? 




A 


10 


15 


111 


80 


64 


74 


87 


38 


_ b 


89 


89 


76 


85 


G-6 




B 


11 


16 


106 


67 


50 


36 


54 


47 


80 


81 


77 


84 


81 


G-5 

G-7 




C 

C 


9 

10 


14 

14 


no 

95 


71 

54 


65 

73 


44 

52 


20 

20 


58 

29 


70 

97 


B 

C+ 


B 

C 


72 

65 


C 

C 


G-2 




C 


9 


15 


73 


82 


50 


01 


10 


13 


75 


B 


C+ 


65 


c 


S-4 




D 


10 


15 


130 


84 


82 


74 


11 


29 


90 


81 


70 


62 


71 


Level 


1 

h 
























98 


92 


94 


S-8 




A 


10 


15 


127 


73 


28 


53 


76 


29 


97 


87 


S-9 




D 


10 


15 


72 


92 


28 


24 


47 


29 


75 


75 


78 


67 


75 


S-6 




D 


10 


14 


64 


87 


22 


34 


11 


18 


55 


66 


70 


65 


66 


S-7 




D 


10 


15 


77 


88 


09 


34 


22 


18 


50 


72 


64 


57 


59 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5. 

6o 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



G indicates a student in German, S in Spanish. 

Modern Language Aptitude Test raw scores at start of Phase One. 

Total number of hours to complete the programmed course. 

Mid-percentile rankings in MLA-Cooperat i ve Listening, Speaking, Reading 
and Writina subtests, compared with national sample of pupils near the 
end of first-year high school audio-lingual classes. (Publisher defines 
"audio-lingual" as classes in which no less than 50 % of time was spent 
in the FL, no more than 15% in translating English to FL or FL to English, 
no more than 10% in grammar discussions in English.) 

Percentile for composite of Verbal and Numerical scores on Differentia 

Aptitude Test. 

No DAT score available. 



Student's overall high school average. Grade 9 
Equivalents of letter grades are A = 93 - 100, 

Grades in follow-up course for Term I 1967-68, 

and year ending June 1968. . r u 

New York State Regents examination (assumes completion of three years;. 



to Term 1 1 1 968. 

B = 85 - 92, C = 75 - 84. 
final examination June 1968, 
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and two in writing. In general the German pupils were better in listening 
and speaking than in reading and writing. The Spanish pupils, while also 
most proficient in listening comprehension, were rated somewhat higher in 

writing than in speaking or reading. 

The majority of Spanish pupils were in School A (one of them in 



Level III), where the teacher reported that they had started the term 
intending to have weekly review sessions W3th the summer workshop parti 
cipant, but decided after two weeks that these sessions were unnecessary. 
Since that time, no students had come for extra help. Minor problems in 
vocabulary and structure were mastered nicely. The teacher's impression 
was that all five of these pupils were above average in aptitude and 
interest. She believed they had received a real advantage from the pro- 
gram in their training in pronunciation. 

The one second-level Spanish pupil in suburban School D, however, 
was progressing with difficulty. S-k had begun the term in Spanish 1 and 
then asked to be transferred to Spanish II; the teacher felt that this 
had been a mistake. S-A, although receiving help weekly from the workshop 
participant (an arrangement that continued throughout the year), was having 
difficulty in keeping up with the rest of the class, according to the 
teacher. The teacher felt that this pupil, with only the programmed 
course as a substitute for the first-year classroom course, was at a 

disadvantage in her second-year course. 

Pupil G-A, in School A, was consistently out-performing all class- 
mates and was permitted to transfer to German ill for the second term. 

For three weeks at the beginning of the year G-k had received help from 
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the teacher with a review book and the laboratory tapes for the first year 
course; after the third week there had been no extra help. The teacher 
felt there had been no disadvantage whatsoever from starting with the 
programmed course. 

The four German pupils in School B were also doing well. in 
general they were well ahead of their classmates in ail skills; their 
teacher thought they had better study habits and were more willing to use 
and work with the language than their classmates. A minor disadvantage 
in lack of vocabulary was easily handled by the "review” in which they 
participated. This consisted of spending about half an hour each day 
throughout the first term in the laboratory, going over materials studied 
by their classmates during the preceding year. Otherwise the teacher had 
given no extra help. The main problem for this group was the feeling of 
being held back by their classmates. This was resolved in the second term 
by their being permitted to work together as a separate small group; ail 
but one (G-6) did this. 

The three German pupils in School C were receiving satisfactory, 
though not high, grades. G-2, whose language aptitude test score was 
the lowest among the thirteen, was to some extent making up for the pre- 
sumed deficiency by hard work. No extra help was given. As a matter of 
fact, these pupils had a general advantage over their classmates because 
of the program's "thorough training in fundamentals," as the teacher put 
it. The project pupils were surer of themselves in all phases of the 
language, partly because the others had had two different German teachers 
in their first yearcourse. These project pupils also felt the contrast 
between the rate of progress to which they had been accustomed in the pro- 
grammed course and that made in the classroom course. 
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None of the participating schools had begun to make use of program- 
med foreign language courses at the time this report was written, but the 
attitude shown by teachers and administrators in their response to question- 
naires was favorable at the outset, and no less favorable at the conclusion 
of Phase Two. The four teachers who had participated in the workshops all 
expressed themselves as "very favorable" toward using programmed instruc- 
tion in beginning foreign language courses. One department chairman wrote, 
"The success of our students [who took part in the project] leaves no 



Other choice 
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duestionnaire replies showed that the seven administrators were aji 
in favor of using programmed courses "as an alternative course for highly- 
motivated and gifted students, as self-instruction primarily." Several 
thought they would be likely to recommend programmed learning for use with 
individual students or a group smaller than minimum class size; as a home 
study course for ill or otherwise handicapped students; as an alternative 
course when scheduling prevents the student from enrolling in a classroom 
course; or to provide the teacher with time for individualized and 
advanced instruction, by freeing him from mechanical drill. Three adminis- 
trators thought they would recommend its being used in their schools in 
individual study for disadvantaged students who do not respond well to a 
competitive classroom situation; as an alternative course to allow the slow 
student to go at his cwn pace, with some help from a teacher; or as an 
alternative "repeat" course for students unsuccessful in the regular 
introductory course. "As the need for individualized instruction increases, 
this type of training will be of tremendous value," one of the administrators 



commented. 
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The pupils who took part in this project also showed in question- 
naire responses that they were satisfied with the progranmed courses. A 
majority said they would rec^mend to their friends the courses they had 
taken. They preferred to work independently but not in isolation. Self 
pacing seems to be the feature that pleased them most, but a majority would 
also have liked regular group meetings with the supervising teacher for 
"guided conversational practice." The students were almost unanimous in 
saying that what they liked least about the programmed courses was the 
headsets (a feature that should not be impossible to improve). 

A review of the participants' comments and other information 
obtained in this study prompts two suggestions for schools interested in 
using programmed courses: 

1 That the course be selected after careful consideration of the 
pro ^anled^ou^ses currently available as to their ^ehavi ora objectives, 
content, degree of emphasis on audio-lingual skills, and specif. c 
evidence of their effectiveness. 

2 That the supervising teacher be thoroughly familiar w'th the 
course to be used and with programmed learning in general. Wortehops 
and courses are offered in university centers during the acad^ic year 
and in the summer, so that this recommendation is not difficult to 
follow. The teacher should be given the necessary authority and time 
to supervise the course. 



o 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



There is some evidence that programmed self-instruction in foreign 
languages can be used successfully by high school students. From several 
sources has come the suggestion that a self-instructional course is more 
likely to be effective if it is used under the supervision of a teacher 
who is thoroughly familiar with the course and with the principles of 
progra,«ned learning. The present study combined the use of programmed 
courses by high school students with the training of teachers from the 
same schools, who would then be available to supervise the administra- 
tion of programmed courses if their schools should decide to use them. 

During June and July 1967, volunteer pupils from four public high 
schools began studying German (eight pupils) or Spanish (nine pupils), 
working intensively for five weeks with commercially available programmed 
courses, it was hypothesized that this introduction would be adequate to 
permit the pupils to continue successfully with the second-level classroom 
course in their schools in the following academic year. Supervision by 

trained assistants was provided. 

After the summer course, students' performance was evaluated 

through results of standardized tests in the four language skills and 
through the assistants' ratings. The majority were placed by their schools 
in second-level courses for the academic year 1967-68; eight pupils in 
German and five in Spanish were so placed. All but one of these pupils 
performed satisfactorily or better, with little or no help from the 
teacher. Two of them were transferred to the third-year course during 
the year and each earned an A for that course. The thirteenth pupil 



o 
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scored a D for the year, after receiving special tutoring regularly and 
frequently. It should be noted that all thirteen students had general 
high school averages of 80 or better; whereas, of the students who did not 
go on to the second level course, three out of four had general averages 
of 75 or below and Modern Language Aptitude Test scores which ranked them 
between the 25th and 40th percentiles for their grade and sex. 

Responses to a questionnaire at the conclusion of the project showed 
administrators and teacher participants favorably inclined toward the use 
of programmed introductory foreign language courses, but most of the 
administrators said that decisions which they might make about the use of 
such courses would be deferred until after the date of this report. 

Obviously the number of pupils involved in this study is small; it 
must be emphasized that they were all volunteers, that those who were 
successful were good students in other courses, and that a Hawthorne effect 
may have played a part in their performance, especially in their completing 
the programmed courses in a minimum of 54 and a maximum of 84 hours. 
Moreover, there is no way of knowing to what extent the administration of th 
courses by specialists may have affected the students' achievement. The 
only conclusion to be drawn is that thirteen of the seventeen students who 
completed a programmed introductory course in the project were able to cope 
with a second-level classroom course in the following year. 

Further research should explore the effectiveness of other program- 
med courses in foreign languages, of programmed courses used by students 
with differing characteristics (with respect to aptitude, motivation, and 
age, for example), of programmed instruction using more than one mode of 
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presentation (e.g., television screen and loudspeaker al ternat ing with 
books and headset), of programmed courses used at home, supplemented by 
group meetings J and the effects of varying the amount of supervision by a 
teacher, of "fast" versus "slow" pace, and of various combinations of group 
presentation with individual study. 

This project neither sought nor found any final answers, but the 
information which it has provided may encourage secondary schools to make 
their own trial use of programmed courses for elementary foreign language 
learning. If more schools show a willingness to programmed instruction, 
it seems likely that more effective course programs will be developed and 
improved techniques of using them will be found. 






APPENDIX A 



DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PROGRAMMED COURSE MATERIALS 



(All of what follows in Appendix A, including the explanatory 
remarks, is quoted with permission from the collection of 
“Program Information Sheets" issued by the Clearinghouse for 
Se* f “ I ns truct i ona 1 Language Materials in the Center for Ap“ 
plied Linguistics, Washington, D.C.) 

The descriptive information sheets have been compiled by the 
Clearinghouse in order to provide potential program users and other in- 
terested persons with some detailed information on the programmed mate- 
rials available... . 

These descriptions are not intended to provide evaluations of the 
quality of the programs, since evaluation implies a detailed analysis of 
the programming techniques and content, and consideration of results of 
carefully controlled administrations of the programs. Rather, these notes 
are designed to give objective information on the program's content, aims, 
proposed student level, completion time and other subjects to help po- 
tential users make preliminary decisions about whether a program is ap- 
propriate for their purposes. 

The following code letters and comb i nations have been used to 
indicate the sources of information in the Program Information Sheets: 

P; Publisher 

A: Author 

P/A: Publisher or author or both. This notation generally re- 

fers to information provided in publicity releases on the 
program, in which the source cannot be more precisely 
specified, 

CS: Content specialist. 

A, CH: Primary source is program author, information has been 

edited or supplemented by Clearinghouse staff. 

Title : El erne tarv German - A 

Prepared by : Ernest E, Ellert, Lois V. Ellert and M. W. Sullivan 

Publisher, edition, and program a va i lab i 1 i ty : Published by Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Press, Inc. 1961. Commercially available from Behavioral Re- 
search Laboratories, Box 577, Palo Alto, California. Copyright 1966. 







Cost : Text (15 volumes): $20.00 

Tapes (set of 12): $115.00 

Teacher's Manual: $1.00 

Test Booklet: $ .96 

Format, presentation device, program reusability : Integrated tapes and 

programmed text: text presented in TEMAC binder, tapes require a tape 

recorder with a pause button or preferably foot pedal controls. Students 
can write their answers on separate sheets, so program could be reused. 

Content and terminal objectives : The lexical content of the course is not 

designed to cover any specific subject matter. The course covers the 
simple tenses of the indicative, the four cases of articles and nouns, the 
singular and plural of nouns, and pronouns and the endings of adjectives. 
The terminal objectives are: the ability to understand, speak, read, and 

write simple cultured German; to form a solid base for the presentation 
of more advanced material; a vocabulary in excess of 500 words; a firm 
grasp of simple grammatical structures and to free the teacher from purely 
mechanical drill v/ork. All skills are equally emphasized. (P) 

Program organization : The course is not divided into distinct lessons. 

There are recurrent patterns of frame sequences, e.g., repetition, dis- 
crimination, introduction of meaning, copying, reading, dictation and 
translation. The course contains 5,050 frames. At the completion of 
each set of 26 new vocabulary items a list of these items is presented in 
the order of their appearance in the text. The student is asked to make 
sure that he knows all the vocabulary items before he proceeds any further . 
At the end of each volume of programmed text (there are 10 volumes) all 
the vocabulary items are listed in alphabetical order, the student is 
asked to review them. The student receives training in understanding, 
speaking, reading, writing and translating concurrently. 

Response characteristics : All written responses are in German, these 

include copying, dictation, filling blanks and translation. English oral 
responses are required for translation and vocabulary. 

Student population, course level preregu is i tes : Introductory course, for 

use with high school and college students. It is equivalent to one year 
of high school or one term of college German. (P) 

Completion time : When used as a self-contained course: 

Gifted students: 90-100 hours 

Average students: 120 hours 

Slower students: 150-175 hours (P) 

Suggested uses : As a laboratory course v/ith teacher-supervised drill 

sessions. (P) 

Tests or supplementary materials included with program : A Test Booklet 

and Teacher's Manual are available. This course may be followed by 
German ^ by the same authors. 
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Title: Spanish A 



Prepared by : Stanley M. Sapon 



Pub! isher, 
Britannica 
Br i tann ica 



edition, and program availability, : Published by Encyclopaedia 

Press, 1961 . Commercially available, from Encyclopaedia 

Educational Corp., 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 60b 1 1 



Cost: Text and TEMAC Binder: $29.25 Tapes: $200.00 

Teacher’s Manual: $ .20 



Form at, presentation device, progr am reusability: Integrated tape and 

programmed text. Text presented in TEMAC binder. Tapes require tape 
recorder, preferably operated by foot pedal. Audio-active earphones 
required; student does not record his responses. Program reusable. 

Co ntent and terminal objectives. : Primary emphasis is placed on the spoken 

language. The terminal objectives for the course are stated in detail in 
the Teacher’s Manual. Some of these are: ability to respond to a natural 

rate of Spanish speech; good to near-native pronunciation; ab 1 1 1 ty to read 
aloud vnthout impairing aural-oral level; ability to write at the level o 
a Spanish first or second grader; about 500 vocabulary items. ^ Structure: 
90 +% accuracy in number-gender agreement (in both noun-adject 1 ve-pronoun 
and subject-verb-predicate constructions); basic patterns of affirmation, 
negation, interrogation; present tense of verbs. (A, CH) 

Program organization : 6,592 frames, divided into 60 units. Each unit 

requires 50-85 minutes for completion and can be completed either in one 
session or several. (P/A) Discrimination training and oral comprehension 
and production are taught first; written language not introduced until 
after 3,000 frames (in Unit 29 ). 

Response characteristics : Responses are both oral and written; format^ 

includes multiple choice, matching, constructed responses, frequently in 
combination. Oral responses include repeating Spanish sounds , v;ords , ^ 
phrases in chorus with or after taped voice; translation (Engl ish-Span ish 
and Spanish-Engl ish) ; reading aloud; ansv/ering questions. Written res- 
ponses, both writing full sentences and completing blanks, include trans- 
lation (Spanish-Engl ish and Engl ish-Spanish) , written answers to questions; 

writing from dictation. 

Student population, course level, prerequisites, : Introductory course, for 

high school (possibly junior high school) or college students. 



Completion time : 50-85 hours (P/A) 

Suggested uses : The course is entirely self-instructional, but the 

author suggests two main alternative ways of using it: 

1) students work steadily on program to a target unit somewhere between 
Units 50 and 60 , then divide their time between work with teacher on 
conversation, vocabulary, new patterns, etc., and individual work with 
programmed materials. 
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2) students spend 3 or 4 days a week working on program, spend the rest of 
the class time each week in instruction by the teacher, in Engl ish, on 
Spanish and Latin American culture. (A, CH) 

Tests or supplementary materials included with program : No tests included. 

Teacher's Manual is available. 

Developmental research reports and other literature re lating to program: 
Stanley M. Sapon. Some reflections on models of linguistic structure an 
language programming. In Programming of audio -lingual language skills fo j: 
self-instructional presentation . Volume VI of Publications of the Language 
Laboratory, Series Preprints and Reprints. University of Michigan. 1961. 

Title : Spanish B 

Prepared by : Stanley M. Sapon 

Publisher, ed ition, and program availability : Published by Monopress, PoO. 

Box 8341, Rochester, New York 14618. Commercially available. 

Cost: Text (set of two volumes): $7*00 

Tapes (7" reels at 3“3/4 ips): $42.00 

Content and terminal objectives : 

The following description of the course has been provided by Professor Sapon: 

"The oral skills developed in Spanish A are maintained at high strength 
and further extended with a particular eye towards increasing the 
reliability of oral production under the control of orthographic 
s t imul i . 

"The student is brought to the use of fully normal orthography. One 
of the results of this orientation is the ability to introduce novel 
material visually with less dependence on auditory models. 

"The lexicon adds approximately 700 items, and verb morphology 
includes the following tenses; periphrastic future, the present 
perfect, and the preterite in the indicative; the present and im 
perfect subjunctive; and the polite command forms. The above 
variations appear in both regular and irregular verbs and with 
reflexive verbs as well. 

"Training is given in the discrimination of ser and es ta r , and the 
intimate forms of the verb are introduced. 

"Distinction is made between Iberian and Latin American pronuncia- 
tion, and the student is given opportunity to listen and respond 
to Latin American Spanish." 



o 
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Student population, course level, prerequisite?. : The program is designed 

to be used by students who have completed Spanish A. 

Completion time : . . the average completion time is around 25 to 30 

hours." (a) 

Su ggested uses : Not stated. 

Tests or supplementary materials included with program: None included, 

npvp.lopmental research reports and other literature relating to program: 



None. 



APPENDIX B 



INFORMATION GIVEN TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 
About the Special High School Foreign Language Project 



What is it? 

The suirmer project is designed to give high school students a good start 
in their foreign language learning, with the expectation that they wil 
be able to continue in September in the second-year high school course. 
The students, a teacher from their own schooi , and the staff of t e 
project will be working together to achieve the best possible result. 

The project, in German and in Spanish, uses the techniques of programmed 
learning," with which some of you may be familiar from its application t 
other school subjects or in industry. The materials are ones that have 
been used successfully in both high school and college; they have been 
used as complete first-semester courses at The University of Rochester 
for the past three years. 



V/hat is required of the student? 



The only requirements for acceptance in the project, other than having 
been selected by school authorities, are that the student be willing to 
spend the necessary time, stay with the course 
session (June 26 to August 4), and continue in 
course in his school in the fall. 



for the six-week summer 
the second-year classroom 



What will the student be doing? 



he students will be working with tape recorders and programmed boote in 
•he laboratory on the campus for five days a week (except July 3 an 
londay through Friday. They will spend up to four hours a day, with 
ireaks, working through the programmed course under the supervision of 
lembers of the project staff. The laboratory will be open frOT 9-00 to 
12-00 and from 1:00 to 3:00, providing time for recreation and lunch, 
itudents should expect to arrive each day at the laboratory not later than 
1:30 a.m. The project does not provide transportation or lunch, lunch 
:an be brought, or purchased at the University cafeteria. The swimming 
)ool can be used after 2:00 p.m. 



There will be no homework in this course ; all 
laboratory. 



learning 



is done in the 
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What about fees, grades, a nd so on? 



All necessary fees will be paid for by the project. No course credit will 
be given by the university, but each student's performance will be 
evaluated and a statement of his performance will be 9 'ven to the sch . 
The proiect is designed to permit the student to earn credit for both the 
first and the second year course, on successful completion of the secon . 



How come it's free? 

We know that students learn with these courses. What we do not kn^ is 
whether it will be found convenient or specially helpful for schools to 
:akf%gular use of them for special situations. We hope t f f 
this sunmer, and the way the students perform next year, will help to 
answer this question for the schools. The University is cooperating with 
an outside agency in supporting this effort. 



Where to report? and when ? 

For the Spanish course, students will report to 2'2 in 

the River Campus of the University of Rochester, at 9:00 a.m. on 
June 26. Fauver Hall is the building between the tennis courts and the 
football stadium, and Room 212 is the large language laboratory on the 
second floor, at the far end of the building after you enter the campus 

from River Boulevard. 

For the German course, students will go to Room 108, at the other end of 
the same building on the first floor. 



Any other question^ ? 



Please feel free to ask any questions that are not 
phoning me either at the University (473-3000, ext 

(442-3013). 



answered here, by tele 
. 665 ) or at home 



Wi 1 1 iam H. Clark 
Associate Professor of German 
and Education 
Project Director 



June 14, 1967 







APPENDIX C 



STUDENT dUESTlONNAIRE, START OF PHASE ONE 



(Here and in subsequent questionnaires repetitious or inappropriate com- 
ments have not been included.) 



Please answer the following questions as carefully as you can. Make one 
or more responses, as indicated. 



1. Have you studied a foreign language before? 

No. A-2 

Yes, for 1-9 years. B-15 

2. If you have, do you feel foreign language 
courses are relatively easy for you (Circle ONE) 

No. A 

Fairly easy. B-12 

Yes. C-5 

3. What is the main reason you decided to come to 
this summer course? (Circle ONE) 



To satisfy a college entrance requirement. A-1 

To get a head start on a college language 

requirement. B 

I like learning languages. C-6 

It should be useful to me some day to know 

this language. D-9 

1 had nothing else to do this summer. E 

I liked the idea of coming to the University 

of Rochester. ^ 

Other (state the other reason, if any). G-2 



First year German not offered in my school 
next year. 

k. Do you expect the programmed course will be more 

enjoyable for you than a conventional language course 
would be? (Circle ONE). 



No. A 

Probably not. B 

Fifty-fifty. C-2 

Probably yes, D-12 

Yes, definitely, E"3 
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5. If you have taken a foreign language course 

(or courses) before, have you enjoyed doing it? 

Yes . 

No. 

One (or some) yes, one (or some) no. 

6. How do you feel about using tape recorders or 
other mechanical apparatus in connection with 
your course? 

1 am very uncomfortable with any kind of 
machine. 

1 like working with recorders and such. 

It doesn’t affect me one way or the other. 

7. If you have a particular interest in the language 
you are going to study this summer, how would you 
explain why? (Circle all that apply) 

Family background. 

1 have traveled where the language is spoken. 

I would like to travel where the language is 
spoken. 

Other family members have studied it in school 
or col 1 ege. 

I have read about the people who speak it. 

Other reason (state it): 

My uncle was stationed in Germany so I heard how 
great the country was; 1 thought I might 
enjoy learning German. 

It may be useful to me in travels or with people 
I might meet. 

My career may include a language requirement. 

Many of my friends know and enjoy it. 

My aunt lives in the Canary Islands, and so^ 

do several cousins. I would like to visit 
them. 

8. How would you describe your objective in studying the 
language? (Circle all that apply) 

! want to be able to communicate with people 
who speak it. 

I want to be able to read the 1 iterature in 
the language. 

I expect to have use for it in my profession 
or occupation. 



A-14 

B 

C-1 



A 

B-1 1 
C-6 



A-3 

B-1 

C-10 

D 

E-3 

F-5 



A-13 

B-5 

C-6 





APPENDIX D 



STUDENT (QUESTIONNAIRE, END OF PHASE ONE 



You will help the project a great deal by answering these questions as 
frankly and carefully as you can. Make one or more responses for each 
item, by drawing a circle around one or more letters at the right, or as 

i ndicated. 



1. What did you like best about this course? (Circle TWO) 
The books. 

The tape recordings. 

The teacher's help. 

Going as fast as I want. 

Learning by myself. 

No homework. 

The tests. 

Other: 

Unlimited recess as long as I do the work. 

The whole process itself. 



A-1 

B-4 

C-4 

D-3 

E-9 

F-9 

G-2 

H-2 



2. What did you like least about this course? 

(Circle ONE or MORE) 



The text materials. 

Writing all the answers. 
Listening to the tapes. 

Not having a class. 

The way the teacher helped. 
The laboratory room. 

The schedule. 

Lack of homework. 

The tests. 

The headsets. 

Something else? 



A-1 

B-3 

C-1 

D-6 

E 

F-1 

G 

H-2 

1-4 

J-12 

K-1 



Should have had more discussions. 




3 . 
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What would you say about the explanat ionswhich the 
program gave? (Circle ONE or MORE) 

There were not enough of them. 

There were enough. 

There were too many. 

They were too short. 

They were too long. 

They were very clear. 

They were usually unclear. 

They were sometimes clear, sometimes unclear. 

They used too many grammatical terms. 



A-4 

B-2 

C 

D-3 

E-1 

F-2 

G 

H-13 
I -6 



In Spanish B it is sometimes hard to know what is being 
said because there are many forms of new verbs given and 
they are not explained. 



4. Do you feel you shouKd have been learning more about 
the people who speak the language? 

Not necessarily, but I would have liked it. A-7 
I expect to get this later, in advanced courses. B-8 
I don't care too much one way or the other. 



5. In what way would you feel most ready to use 
language you have been studying this summer? 

Number the "ways" from to h, with j[ as the 

Understanding what people say 
Speaki ng 
Reading 
Writing 

6. You were told that no homework would be required. 

If you have done any outside work, what did it 
amount to? (Circle all that apply) 

Talking with family and friends about the course. 

Trying to memorize lists of words. 

Using a dictionary. 

Checking in a grammar book. 

Other: 

Mostly checking pronunciation with my friends. 

Talked German at home. (3 pupils) 

Studying vocabulary notes. (2) 

Simply reviewing the day's work before coming to class. 



A- 13 
B-6 
C-1 
D-2 



C- 

the 

strongest. 

2 

3 
1 

4 



o 
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Do you think the tests used this summer showed you 
what you had or had not learned? 

Yes, clearly. 

Not at all. 

More or less. 

8 Do you think it would have been better to have 

shorter, more frequent tests? (Circle what applies) 

Yes, more written tests. 

Yes, more oral tests. 

Yes, more with pictures. 

Yes, more on grammar. 

Yes, more on reading. 

Yes, more on writing. 

No, they should be fewer and more varied. 

No, it was all right as it was. (3 pupils) 

9. Do you think you would have preferred working with 
the program at school, instead of concentrating 
your work into a summer session? 

Yes, definitely. 

No. 

Maybe. 

10. Would you prefer to have group sessions along with 
the programmed text? (Circle ONE) 

Yes, once a week. 

No. 

Yes, twice a week. 

Yes, every two weeks. 

11. What kind of extra sessions would you like? 

(Circle ALL that apply) 

A chance to ask questions. 

Guided conversational practice. 

Oral qu i z sess i ons . 

Pronunciation drill. 



A-12 

B 

C-5 



A-2 

B- 

C- 

D- 

E-3 

F-3 

G-3 



A-2 

B-12 

C-3 



A-7 

B-3 

C-7 

D 



A-10 

B-13 

C-5 

D-5 



o^ c^i VO 
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12. Do you think students are likely to learn more 
from the programmed course if they are separated 
from other students? 

Yes, 1 think most students would learn more by 
working alone. 

Perhaps they work better alone, but they might 
lose interest. 

No, probably small groups in the same room, like 
ours, are best. 



13 . If you were to take another course like this one, 
would you prefer to work in the same room with 
other students, or to be by yourself in a room or 
booth? 

All in one room. 

Separated. 

It doesn't matter to me. 



14. Do you think most students benefit from having a 
teacher present, v/hile working through the pro- 
grammed course? (Circle ALL that apply) 

Yes, to answer questions. 

Yes, to see that the students keep working. 

Yes, to supplement the course in various ways. 
Yes, to give tests. 

Yes, to correct pronunciation. 

Yes, to teach about the foreign culture. 

No, a teacher is not really necessary. 



15 . Did you like the programmed course better than 
the usual language class? (Circle ONE) 

Very much better. 

A little better. 

About the same. 

A little less. 

Much less. 

Not at all. 
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16. What kind of course would you prefer to have as 
the continuation of the programmed course you 
have just finished? 

Another programmed course. 

A classroom course. 

A course combining both program and class. 



A-2 

B-2 

C-13 



17. 



If you had to decide again about taking this 
course, what v.'Ould be your reaction? (Circle ONE) 



I would, definitely. 

I might not. 

I would certainly not. 



A- 14 

B-2 

C-1 



18. Would you encourage ofther students to take the 
programmed course you just took, if it were 
offered at your school? 

Encourage them to take it. 

Tell them it was so-so. 

Discourage them from taking it. 



A- 14 

B-2 

C-1 



19. Have you any comments about the equipment used for this course? 

The headsets were uncomfortable. (13 students) 

Tape recorders sometimes didn't work properly. (2 students) 
Pronunciation somatimes distortsci on tape# (1 student) 



20. Do you feel that the programmed course put you under any un- 
comfortable pressure ? If so, can you suggest how to avoid this. 

No. (12 students) 

Yes. Less intensive course. 

Yes. (4 students) 



21. To improve this course, what would you do? 

improve the headsets. (3 students) 

Teach some culture. (3 students) 

Have regular group meetings. (3) 

Use more than one speaker on the tapes, vi/ 
More grammar review. (2) 

Vocabulary review after every ten units. (1) 
Conversational practice. (2) 

More frequent and concise explanations. (1) 
Have some books on culture easily accessible. 



( 1 ) 
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22. If you have any other comments or suggestions, please make them 
here. 

This summer course was extremely concentrated and ! noticed that 
I forgot things overnight. 1 had to, for example, review all of 
the articles each day. I don’t believe junior or senior high stu- 
dents have the strength to fellow and learn from a machine with- 
out a teacher to make certain they do the work. (This comment 
came from G-4, who finished Phase Two in a third-level course.; 

1 would like more conversations at normal speaking speed. 

1 think the programmed course is a great thing] 

I liked the “not so competitive" atmospliere of this course. 

Have a variety of voices. 

I will remember this summer course as a rewarding experience, in 
the novel approach of a programmed course, and in the desire I 
have to continue learning Spanish. 

I think, if used in school, that lab time should be at least two 
hours every other day; one hour a day tends to spread it out too 
much. I think one should hear it for a longer time than one hour. 

I think a supplement can be added, toward the end of Spanish B; 
that is, a grammar lesson or a book charting verb tables, etc. 

I wonder about the purpose of learning vocabulary such as monkey, 
fishbowl, and pineapple. There will hardly ever be any use for 
these words again. I think more grammar (rules) should be shown; 
thanks to my eight years of French I could figure out verb con- 
jugations, etc. As a whole, I really enjoyed this program and am 
looking forward to continuing Spanish. 





APPENDIX E 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE, END OF PHASE TWO 



Please answer frankly and carefully. Make one or more responses for each 
item, by drawing a circle around one or more letters at the right, or as 
indicated. 



1. Now that you have some perspective on your summer^ 

experience wi th programmed foreign language learning, 
what do you think was best about it? (Circle TWO) 



The books. 

The tape recordings. 

The teacher's help. 

Going as fast as I wanted to. 
Learning by myself. 

No homework. 

The tests. 

Other: 



A-2 

B-7 

C-3 

D-7 

E-6 

F-1 

G-1 

H-2 



Emphasis on grammar. 

The length of time; .after four hours you really 
felt you learned something. 

2. When you began your course in the fall, in what way did 
you find you were most ready to use the language you 
studied with the programmed course? (Number the "ways" 
from i to 4, with 1 as the strongest.) 



Understanding what people say 

Speaki ng 

Reading 

Writing 




3. Did you have extra help with your course this year? 

Yes. 

No. 



A-6 

B-7 



you 


feel 


vou needed help? 


No. 






Yes, 


with 


grammar. 


Yes, 


with 


vocabulary. 


Yes, 


wi th 


pronunc ia t ion. 


Other ways 


• 



A-5 

B-7 

C-5 

D-1 

E-2 



Maybe a little to make the program fit with 
the school program, but it really wasn't 
that hard. 
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5. Do you now think you would have been better off In 
your course this year if you had worked with the 
programmed course in school, instead of concentrating 
your work into a summer session? 

Yes, definitely. 

No. 

Maybe. 



A-1 

B-9 

C-3 



6. Considering your experience, what would you say to 
other students about the programmed course you took 
last sunmer, if it were offered during the school 
year at your school? 



Encourage them to take it. 

Tell them it was so-so. 
Discourage them from taking it. 



A-11 

B-1 

C-1 



7. Do you now have any regrets, or are you especially 
pleased about having had your start in Spanish or 
German through programmed learning? Please speak 
freely. 

[The severest comment is from a student who barely 
passed the second-level course.] Since I went on 
to Spanish ii instead of Spanish I, it has been 
very difficult to keep my grades up, although I 
haven't failed. Without help from [my teachers] 

I might not have passed. I would suggest this 
program to someone who is going on to Spanish I, 
instead of skipping it and going on to I I , as I did. 

[Possibly unintentional self-criticism rather than 
criticism of the programmed course.] Although the 
summer school course gave me a basic start in German, 

I feel that much more would be learned by taking a 
regular classroom course. More material would be 
absorbed and there would be a "check" on what the 
student is doing, while in the programmed course, a 
student is really "free" not to do his work. This 
would be a serious drawback in subsequent courses. 

[This and the following statement have somewhat more 
than face value, it seems, inasmuch as they were given by 
pupils whose classroom performance was not high.] You 
should begin with conversation instead of the sentences 
that had nothing to do with conversation. I enjoyed 
the course and wish I could take it again. I like the 
programming instead of regular classes. 






No, I don't have any whatsoever. It was 
a very organized way of teaching. And if anyone 
was offered the course I'd encourage them to take 
it. Although I would have liked to have learned 
more of the fundamentals of the German language 
(alphabet, grammar defined clearly, and some culture). 
I'm quite satisfied and hope to understand and 
learn German even more. 

[interesting comment from a high performer defi- 
nitely favorable to the programmed course.] I felt 
that having previously taken French (since third 
grade) helped a lot. I don't think the programmed 
course would help anyone who was pushed into it. 

I think there must be a motivation to learn and a 
special interest in language. I do think it helped 
and 1 don't think I missed any huge hunks of gram- 
mar or conversation that I could not easily pick up. 
At the end of the summer I did wonder how the course 
would affect me in second year Spanish because of 
the novelty of the teaching methods. I often 
wondered what use the vocabulary (monkey, fishbowl, 
pineapple, etc.) would be, yet I do remember almost 

almost of it. 

[This and the two following comments from pupils m 
Spanish are the most enthusiastic ones from that 
group.] I enjoyed concentrating the work into the 
summer session because I feel if I had taken the 
j f 2 y 0 a r in school it would have been wasted. 

The course was excellent and I would like to have 
continued it for my next 2-3 years of Spanish. The 
only thing 1 regretted was the fact that there was 
too little conversation in the program. For in- 
stance, at the end, learning how one would com- 
municate with someone from Spain. 

I have no regrets. I am glad I took advantage of 
it. However, I'd like to see it expanded to cover 
the first and second years. It was a logical ap- 
proach to learning a language. In the way I was 
taught French, I had the continual thought that^ 

I was not understanding; the way I learned Spanish, 

I would often do the right thing grammatically 
without thinking. 
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I am pleased to have begun Spanish in the program- 
med course. 1 feel that constantly listening to 
the teacher's voice, with its perfect accent, gave 
me a headstart in pronunciation and comprehension. 
The material was interesting enough to stimulate a 
desire to learn more Spanish between the end of the 
course and the beginning of the fall term. 1 kept 
up this interest and completed the second year 
course in January. 1 attribute my continuing 
interest in Spanish (l will take the 3rd year 
Regents in June) to the stimulating nature of the 
programmed course. 

[The last four comments, from pupils in German, were 
uniformly enthusiastic about the self-instructiona. 
aspect of the programmed course.] My great regret 
is that I had to go back to a classroom to learn 
second year German. I have lost a great deal o ^ 
the vocabulary I had last summer and am finding it 
difficult to learn new words. Also, I can under- 
stand things better in class than others (although 
not that much better) and it is extremely boring. 

The only real reason 1 stay in class >s that I eat 
lunch with friends. Last summer was definitely 
better than this year in class. 

1 am really glad I got the chance to learn some 
German. 1 thought the program was excellent. 

1 found that 1 could not adjust to classroom 
learning and that I learned a lot mere with the 
program. The classroom learning went entirely too 
slowly. Once you start learning by yourself, you 
should continue to. A student who did program 
learning does not fit into a classroom. 

I learned so much so easily and so fast this summer 
1 thought it was a shame to stop the program then. 

I found that in the classroom the pace was much 
slower and it was very boring. I think students 
who are started in the program should be allowed 
to continue with it. ihe way of learning with the 
booklets and the tapes 1 now real ize was excel lent . 

I think that what I learned this way during the 
summer 1 have retained very well. It is much 
slower, much more boring and much harder to learn 
by regular classroom procedure. 





1 am especially pleased about having my start in 
German. I love to study languages and I found 
German particularly interesting. Also, 1 am going 
to be a foreign exchange student this summer and 
I am being sent to Germany. I feel that the course 
last summer will be a big boost to my understand- 
ing of German. I got much more out of the program- 
med learning than I could have dreamed. I feel 
that programmed learning is much better than having 
a teacher and I would definitely encourage anyone 
to take the course. 





APPENDIX F 



TEACHERS' COMMENTS ON INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS IN PHASE TWO 



In this section are presented teachers' comment on the performance 
of individual project students in the second- or third-level course. T e 
source of these characterizations is partly the project director s oc- 
casional contacts and interviews with the teachers, partly their response 
to questions put to them at the end of Phase Two in the following form. 



1. Compared to other students of similar aptitude, how well does this 
student perform now (at the end of the second-year course) with 



respect to: 


Poorly Fairly 
Wei 1 


Ade- Very 

qua tel y Well 


Use of grammar and syntax . • . 

Skill in 1 istening comprehens ion 
General speaking skills .... 
Skill in reading comprehension . 
Wri ting ski 1 Is * . . 






















































1 


i — J 



2. How well do you think the programmed materials used last summer pre- 
pared this student for the second-level course? 

In respect to [as above] 

3. Do you have any special comments about this student? If so, please 
add them below. 
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School A 

S-1- The student was adequately prepared in all areas except 
vocabulary '("fair") and writing ("poor"), but was doing very well m 
all respects by the end of the year. 

S-2: Adequately prepared in all respects except v^abulary and 

writing (both “fair"). By the end of the year, in the third-year course, 
was performing adequately in pronunciation, very well in all other areas. 

S-3- Adequate preparation except in vocabulary ("fair") and 
writing ("poor"). At the end of the year, was doing at least adequately 
in all respects; "very well" in vocabulary and listening comprehension. 



S-5: 



Student was fairly well prepared in vocabulary, grammar and 
)rlv in writing, adequately in speaking and listening ccmpre- 

^ - «ii 



reading, poorly in writing, adequately in speaKing anu , „ ia„ i ng canpi 
bension. At the end of the year, "adequate" in listening, speaking, 
i^riting; doing "very well" in all other areas. 

G-4: The student was judged very well prepared In all ^reas 

except vocabulary, grammar and writing (in all of these, "adequate ), an 
^rr^^rmed extre.eiy wel 1 in the first tern, Advanced to the third-level 
course at the middle of the school year, G-4 was ^oing very well m a 1 
areas; note that this is "compared to other students of similar aptitu . 



School B 

G-1- Prepared "fairly well" in reading; "adequately" in vocabulary, 
grammar and writing; "very well" In the other areas. By the end of the 
year, vocabulary, reading, writing only "fair, other areas only 

"adequate." Student was unable, because of a schedule conflict, t 
engage in daily review during first term as others did; quality of work 
seemed to go down during second term when working in small group. 

[Student took alternate form of MLA-Cooperat i ve Tests in listening, 
reading and writing in June 1968; scores corresponded to mid-percent i le 
rankings of 79, 76 and 75 respectively when compared to a "^tional sample 
of high school students at the end of the second year in aud lo-l mgua 1 

cou rses .] 

G-3: Adequately prepared In all respects; very well in listening 

and speaking, except for some "stumbling areas" in . 

intonation, already apparent during the programmed course. The teacher 
would have liked to permit student to continue with a 

rather than in the ciassroom. [Hid-percenti ie rankings on MLA-Cooperative 
Tests in June, as for G-i ; Listening 73, Reading 80, Writing 6i.J 
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G-6: Only 3„„3. 

Zti:i% was improved to "adequate" and 
hL^on j"very wel otherwise c^petenc^ .a-ta.ned aj above. 

[MLA-Cooperative Test mid-percenti le 9 » 

Listening 73, Reading 57, Writing 54.J 

r,-8- Adequately prepared in a11 areas, very well in speaking and 



Ichool C 

G-2- Poorly prepared in speaking and writing =hi Hs , fa ' r'y «el 1 
G Z. Poon/ p P improved skill m reading 

^™p^ehU"torto "adequate" with other ratings remaining the same. The 
t^chfrTo^ented that G-2 is a poor speller even ,n English. 

G-5: Was thought to be "adequately" prepared in ''°o^bo1ary and 

:rrf ?hVs™mrarthrend'o7the'y^ tening com^ehens ion. 

which had dropped to "adequate." 

G-7- Fairly well prepared in vocabulary, adequately in pronuncia- 
tion and reading, very well in all “^her respects.^^By year s^en 

^o:nnh?:~:d're:^^^^^ speakmg. and "fair" in all 

Other respects. 



School D 

S-4* Judged adequately prepared only in pronunciation; 
qtPl "adeqLte" in pronunciation, doing "fairly well in all oth 
year st • 4 -h-it rhi= '^A/orked very hard-“had extra 

areas. Teacher commented that this siua ov+-ra work 

^ w I -.AA thinks it was not worth the extra worx, 

rec\°us:^she' i; still unde^ a severe handicap even at the end of the year." 





APPENDIX G 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS' aUESTlONNAlRE #1 , 
START OF PHASE ONE 



Programmed instruction in foreign language is not an either-or, blac 
and-white proposition. Some people, or example, are perfectly willing to 
consider short-term programmed materials, but would resist using sue 
naterials as whole-year or semester courses. Even among programmers,^ the 
. .. -.<• 4-^ ..ihoi-Wfir it !<; even Dossible to ’ program a 

foreign language course for self-instruction exclusive y, without cons id r 
able help from a live teacher. These and similar considerations add up to 
a fair degree of ambiguity whenever the subject is discussed. 

Probabiy ail of the questions in the questionnaire are affected to 

some extent by the complexity of the problem just mentioned Hopefully they 

have been phrased so that it is pretty ciear what they realiy mean and that 

they don't require too much time to answer. It is assumed you realize that 

we are talking primarily about whole-course self-instructional programs in 

elementary foreign language; that often your attitude toward using this 

technique depends largely on what the available alternatives are, that 

great deal depends on the quality of the programmed materials themse yes; and 

r- IK ic -t-he materials are to be used at all, tnat 

finally, that it is mipv/i ccs.iv, .. 

they be used intelligently end appropriately. 



1. From what source(s) do you have knowledge about 
programmed learning? (Circle all that apply) 

Reading professional and other literature. 
Formal presentations by others (talks, etc.). 
Informal reports . 

Tryouts in other subjects in your school . 
Direct experience (specify). 



Attempts at working out a programmed sequence. 
Purdue University materials for laboratory. 



2. Have you heard of other situations where programmed 

learning of a foreign language was carried on in school - 



No. 
Yes . 



(If so, specify where, what language, what 
grade level, your assessment of success.) 



A-4 

B 
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3. From what you know now, hew would you describe your 
attitude toward the use of programmed learning in 
secondary school, in general? (Place an in the 

space along the scale which best corresponds to 



4. From what you know now, would your attitude be dif~^ 
ferent toward the use of programmed learning in begj_n- 

O /l£ 4-U« Mvll 



5. Why do you think programmed instruction has not been 
used much in school foreign language courses as yet? 



Little evidence to support extravagant claims 
Poor quality of many commercial programs 
Attitude of persons who urge use of programs 
School people haven't seen any need for it 
Teachers see it as a threat 
Lack of experience with it 
Lack of information about it 

6. What kind of evidence as to the effectiveness of a 
programmed foreign language course would carry most 
weight with you in deciding as to whether to use it? 
(Circle any that apply an_d indicate also their order 
of importance by putting the number 1 in the blank 



Students' performance on school tests 
Students' performance on standardized tests 
Teacher's judgment 

Outside expert's Judgment of student 
performance 
Other (specify) 



A 

B 

C 

D-2 

E-1 

F-4 

G-4 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



your attitude) 



Very 

Favorable 



Neutral 



Aga inst 



X .X i ^ ^ 



ninq foreign language courses? (if so, put the X 
in the appropriate spi 'e along the scale below) 



Very 

Favorabl e 



Neutral 



Aga i nst 



X 
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7. Would you expect problenis in scheduling your school, 
if you used a programmed course? 

Yes, they might be insurmountable. 

Yes, but they could be solved if we worked at it. 
Yes, but the adjustment would not be difficult. 

No problems. 



8c Would you expect to make further use of programmed 

learning in foreign languages in your school, assuming 
this project is successful? 

Yes, definitely. 

Not sure. 

Probably. 



9. If you recommend that your school purchase programmed 
foreign language materials, do you think it would be 

Soon enough that the teacher can have them for 

reference and study, and possible use next year. 

In the fall, assuming a favorable report from 
teacher and students on the summer's work. 

Next June, assuming general indications of the 
project's success. 

After reading the final project report (October 
1968), assuming it supports a judgment of the 
project's success. 

After seeing more evidence of successful experience 
in other schools, including expert judgment. 



10. In what ways can you imagine that programmed learning in 
foreign language might help in your school? (Please 
list briefly, in order of importance) 

In individualized instruction; for acceleration, 
remedial work, drill; because of absence. 

For initiating a uniform beginning German program. 

More efficient utilization of teacher time; improved 
performance by undei achievers; better mastery of 
concepts and materials to be learned; improved 
motivation; slow learners can be helped to attain 
a higher level of mastery. 

To encourage an audio-lingual approach. To assist 
students with difficulties in specific areas. 



APPENDIX H 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS' QUESTIONNAIRE #2, END OF PHASE TWO 



Assuminq that you consider yourself better prepared to choose and/or use 
proqrali^ed iLrning materials as a result of having participated m the 
?wo workshops last summer, to what extent have the following 
to your competence? (Indicate by placing an X on the sea 

one) 



Knowledge of sources of informa- 
tion as to available programs 
and research in the field 

Knowledge of criteria by which 
to judge programmed materials 

Acquaintance with several 
available programs 

Close familiarity with content 
and techniques used in a 
particular program 

Acquaintance with the literature 
and opportunity to profit by 
the experience of previous 
users 

Opportunity to observe and 
question students currently 
using programmed materials 

Acquaintance with "hardware" 
such as efi "notebooks," etc. 

Clearer understanding of 
rationale for programmed 
learning 

The experience of writing and 
field testing a programmed 
unit 



Most 

Signi- 

ficant 




Some- 

what 


Least 

Signi- 

ficant 


1 1 


XX 


■ X , X 


} 1 


1 

. X , 


X 


, XX I 


_J 1 


1 * — 

1 XX I 


XX 


1 1 


1 i 


, XXX 1 


/ 


J 1 


1 ‘ 


I X , 


XX 


J 1 


1 ^ I 


. xx , 


X 


1 X 1 


1 _! 


t 

t 1 


xx 


1 X 1 _ 


I X I 


1 *— 

,XXXXi 




J J__ 


1 


I *- 

, xxx . 


X 


J 1 


! 1 
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c- ..p the conclusion of the workshops, have you done, 
to"do, anything further with programmed learning. .Pi 

apply) 

Have encouraged my school to use programmed learning 



or are you planning 
ease check all that 



Have encouraged my school to use the programmed materials 
used by our students last summer 

Have encouraged other teachers to use programmed materials 



Have written or revised a programmed unit for use by my ^ 

s tudents 

u -t 

Intend to write such a unit 

Have examined other programs in my field — 

Have sought out end examined other literature on programmed ^ 

learning 

Gave a presentation about programmed learning to school ^ 

group (s) 



Other (specify): 



learning? 

Little _ 



Very much 

Depends on the student (age, motivation, etc.) 
Depends on the characteristics of the programmed 



None at al 1 



Considerable 3 



1 



ly Comments: 

I exited from our first three weeks of Pi 

confused (so much compressec theory.) an coecificallv in language 

could offer in way of instruction advantages pecif.cally 

l!onai"aspeIt^dur'to''prs^feature^ continuous reinforcement really be- 
ere Apparent Ts I became engaged closely with a program ,n use. 
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From 
use of 



what you know nov/, how would you describe your attitude toward the 
)f programmed learning in beginning foreign language courses? (Place 



an 



"X" in the space along the scale which best corresponds to your atti- 



tude, and add any comments you wish). 



Very 

Favorable 

. XXX , 



Meutra 1 



Aga inst 



Comments: 

The enthusiasm of my five PI students regarding their experiences with 
the PI unit of last summer, measured in light of that German they 
actually learned and can still to a large part rely on and use, leaves 
me no doubt as to Pi's effectiveness. I wonder if I did nearly as well 
with my beginners in the classroom? 

What do you now see as legitimate obstacles to the use of programmed 
foreign language courses in secondary schools? 

Lack of suitable programs -2 — 

duality of available programs — 

Too few teachers are familiar with programmed learning in ^ 

general 

initial large expense — — 

Space problems — 

Discrepancies in content between the usual beginning course 

and the programmed course — 



Other (specify) 

Conventional language laboratories, as we are (to my 
dismay) installing in our new H.S. building, could be 
adaptable for use of programmed- instruct ion equipment. 
But the initial expense of conventional lab equipment 
can only preclude any chance of our acquiring programmed 
materials and reproduction equipment, at least in the 
immediate future. 

There are no brief programs currently available for 
drill and remedial work in foreign languages, nor for 
. . . cultural material. 



APPENDIX I 



ADMINISTRATORS' (QUESTIONNAIRE#!, 
START OF PHASE ONE 



(This questionnaire and the next one were sent to the FL chairman " ^ 
of the four schoois and to her administrative superior. One school had no 
FL chairman; one of the administrators replied only to the second question 

na i re. ) 

Proqramned instruction in foreign ianguage is not an either-or, biack- 
and-white proposition. Some people, for example, are perfectly willing to 
consider short-term programmed materials, but would resist using such 
materials as whole-year or semester courses. Even among programmers,^ there 
is division of opinion as to whether it is even possible to • program a 
foreign language course for self-instruction exclusively, without considerable 
help from a live teacher. These and similar considerations add up to a fair 
degree of amb'guity whenever the subject is discussed. 



Probably a 1 1 
some extent by the 
have been phrased s 
they don't require 
we a re ta 1 king pr i 
elementary foreign 
technique depends 1 
great deal depends 
and finally, that i 
that they be used i 



of the questions in the questionnaire are affected to 
complexity of the problem Just mentioned. Hopefully they 
o that it is pretty clear what they really mean,- and that 
too much time to answer. It is assumed you realize that 
marily about whole-course self-instructional programs in 
language; that often your attitude tov/ard using this 
argely on what the available alternatives are; that a 
on the quality of the programmed materials themselves, 
t is important, if the materials are to be used at all, 
ntelligently and appropriately. 



1. From what source(s) do you have knowledge about 
progranmed learning? (Circle all that apply) 

■Reading professional and other literature 
Formal presentations by others (talks, etc.) 

Informal reports 

Tryouts in other subjects in your school 
Direct experience (specify) 

The Analysis of Behavior , by Skinner, Course 
on programmed instruction. 

Programmed General Science Project, 1962. 
Spanish I, TEMAC. Tried it with selected group 
first year it was available. 



A-6 

B-5 

C-3 

D-2 

E-3 



2. Have you heard of other situations where programmed 

learning of a foreign language was carried on in school? 



No. 

Yes. (if so, specify where, what language, 
grade level, your assessment of success) 



what 



A-6 

B 
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3. From what you know now, how would you describe your attitude toward the 
use of progranmed learning in secondary school, in general ? (Place an 
"X" in the space along the scale which best corresponds to your atti- 
tude) 



Very 

Favorabl e 
. X "X 






•X 



Neut ra 1 



Aga i ns t 



4. From v.‘hat you know now, would your attitude be different toward the use 
of progranmed learning in beginning foreign language courses ? (If so, 
put the "X" in the appropriate space along the scale below) 



Very Neutral 

Fa vorab 1 e 



Aga i nst 



, L, t X, X 1 > 1 i 1 — 

[One si ightly less, the other slightly more favorable than attitude 
toward programmed learning in general.] 



5. Why do you think programmed instruction has not been used much in school 
foreign language courses as yet? (Circle any that apply) 



Little evidence to support extravagant claims A-2 

Poor quality of many commercial programs B-3 

Attitude of persons who urge use of programs C 

School people ha'/en't seen any need for it D-2 

Teachers see it as a threat E-2 

Lack of experience with it F-4 

Lack of information about it G-4 



6. What kind of evidence as to the effectiveness of a programmed foreign 
language course would carry most weight with you in deciding as to 
whether to use it? (Circle any that apply and indicate also their order 
of importance by putting the number J_ in the blank by the most important, 
2 by the next, etc.) 



Students ' performance on school tests 3 A 

Students' performance on standardized tests 1 B 

Teacher's judgment 2 C 

Outside expert's judgment of student performance 5 D 

Other (specify) ^ E 



Data from post test based on instructional 
object i ves . 

Student performance in subsequent language instruction. 
Degree of functional command of the language. 
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1 . 



Would you expect problems 
programmed course? 



in scheduling in your school, 



Ypq they might be insurmountable. . jt 

\L' but they could be solved if we 

^es’, but the'^adjustment would not be difficu . 

No orobl ^ms . 



if you used a 



A-1 

B-2 

C-2 

D-1 



8 . 



ould you expect to make further use of 
=nni,aaes in your school, assuming thi 



Yes, definitely 
Not sure. 
Probably. 



programmed learning in foreign 
project is successful? 

A-3 

B-1 

C-2 



g vou recomaend that your school pro.ra^aed foreign language 

materials, do you think it would be 



Next June, assuming general indications of 

project's success report (October 

After reading the final project reporc v 

1968 ), assuming it supports a ju gm 
project's success successful experience 

c.hnnls. including expert judgment 



A 



B-1 

C-1 



D-2 



10 . 



In what ways can you imagine Ust^bHefly, in order of 

language might help in your school? (Please 

importance) 

Better first year basis on which to build later study. 

Make 3 years of a ^oss^ble for 

make a "late decision about co! leg , 
device for "curious" students. 

Ab,.r,ti«. into out 

r. " "lit., .o....... 

[Also see Appendix J, question 2.] 



APPENDIX J 



ADMINISTRATORS' Q.UESTIONNAIRE 
END OF PHASE TWO 



1 . 



Do you feel that this project has 
programmed instruction in foreign 



contributed to your knowledge about 
languages? (Check one) 



No 



Yes, significantly 
Somewhat 



Not much 



2 . 



ludging by this year's experience and by current 
n which, if any, of the following ways would you 
chool offer a programmed foreign language course 

ill that apply) 



needs of your school : 
recommend that your 
at this time? (Check 



Beginning course for individual students or a group 
smaller than minimum class size 

Alternative course to allow slow student to go at hiS 
own pace, with some help from a teacher 

Alternative course for highly motivated and gifted 
students, as self-instruction primarily 

Alternative course when scheduling prevents student 
from enrolling in classroom course 

Alternative "repeat" course for students unsuccessful 
in regular introductory course 

To provide the teacher with time for individualized and 
advanced instruction, by freeing him from mechanical 

drill 



Home study course for students who are ill or otherwise 
handicapped 

To relieve teacher shortage by enabling one teacher to 
supervise a larger number of students than he could 
teach in the classroom 



Individual study for disadvantaged students who do not 
respond well to competitive classroom situation 



Other (specify): 
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3. From what you know now, how would you describe your attitude toward 
the use of programmed learning in beginning foreign language courses- 
(Place an "X" in the space along the scale which best corresponds to 
your attitude, and add any comments you wish). 



Very 

Favorabl e 






Neutral 



X X I 



Aga i ns t 
I 



Comments : 

As the need for individualized instruction increases, this 
type of training will be of tremendous value. 

Only with teacher guidance and alternate instruction. 

The success of our students leaves no other choice, the 
program has opened up new horizons for them. 



4. What do you now see as legitimate obstacles to the use of programmed 
foreign language courses in secondary schools? 

Lack of suitable programs — 5 ^ 

Quality of available programs — Z 

Too few teachers are familiar with programmed 

learning in general 

Initial large expense — 2 

O 

Space problems — = 

Discrepancies in content between the usual beginning 

course and the programmed course — h 

Other (specify) — ? 



Tight schedule and assigned teacher-duties 









APPENDIX K 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS' ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAMMED COURSES 
IN RELATION TO SCHOOL REQ.U IREMENTS 



After reviewing the content of the Ellert, Ellert and Sullivan 
German A, the German teachers participating in the workshop judged the pro- 
qram adequate to prepare students for the second-year course m their ^ 
schools. They commented especially on the "thorough and systematic review 
of material, both immediate and delayed," and on the "ampl e pract ice and 
good balance of the four skills: listening, speaking, reading, writing 

provided by the program. They did note some discrepancies, and suggested 
that attention be given to these: 

I. Vocabulary and general expressions; general 
expansion necessary in the following areas: 

A. family relations 

B. seasons and weather 

C. travel and geographic terminology (tickets, 

directions) 

D. parts of the human body and clothing 

E. dwelling: furniture, rooms 

F. greetings: introductions, personal Inquiries, 

etc . 

G. dining: foods, mealtimes, ordering in a 

restaurant 

H. shopping 

I. other basic situations: lodgings, post office, 

doctor, telephone, letters 

II. Structures 

A. Verbs 

1. strong, all tenses 

2. future tense 

3. separable-prefix verbs 

4. the modals durfen , mogen , sol len , wol len 

5 . fami liar forms 

B. Prepositions 

1. Genitive: all 

2. Accusative: bis , wider 

3. Dative: bei^, seit 

4. da - and wo - compounds 

C. Conjunctions 

1 • denn 
2. sondern 



ill. Culture: 



basic introduction to art, literature, history. 
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The Spanish teachers coniparsd Sapon's Spanish A and Spanis ^ B. wi 
the New York State syllabus for Level 1 and with the first- level texts use 
in their schools. Their opinion was that "given the length ^ ® » 

too fp.uch emphasis is pl.^ced on the sound patterns, • le reading and 

writing ... are given relatively little attention." They judged that the 
program represents "between two-thirds and three-fourths of a 
Level 1 course, as recommended by the New York State syllabus," and that 
"strictly on the basis of this program, students are not adequately 
prepared to go on to the usual Regents-type Level II course. ^ They listed 
the following syllabus items as "omitted from the Sapon materials : 



Articles 

Use wi th t i tl es 
Omission after hablar with 
Omission with profession, 
cull (es) + ser 



languages 
days, seasons 



Possessive adjectives, jtu, 



Adverbs 



qu is i era 

Negatives 

no . . . nada 

Regular present participles 
Preterites of irregular verbs 
oa ra infinitive 



hab ia 



Future 

qus ta r (preterite) 

Irregular verbs 
ofr 
ver 

conocer 

Radical -changing verbs 
senta rse 
vol ver 
perder 
cerrar 
encontrar 
entender 
empeza r 

juflar 

Demonstrative adjectives 
aquel 



o 




